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Letter from Dr. John Fothergill to a Gentle- 
man in “ Massachusetts Bay,” taken from the 


Pennsylvania Journal, of Dec. 5th, 1780. 


London, Oct. 20th, 1780. 

Respected Friend,—The difficulty of conveying 
a letter safely, has been the principal cause of 
my silence, and not a disregard either to the 
writer, or the obliging and informing letters 
which at three different times 1 have received 
from Lim. 

I have endeavored faithfully to make use of 
the very sensible hints they contained, as far as 
they lay in my power for the good of both 
countries, butin vain. Neither advice, informa- 
tion nor experience, makes any impression. The 
cause of this infatuation is not a common one, 
and its effects may turn to our humiliation and 
amendment, when Providence may see meet to 
turn our hearts to wisdom. It will not, I think, 
be Jong in our power to molest you. It is not 
only Frauce and Spain that are in alliance with 
you, but most of the States of Europe; they wish 
to share your commerce, and at the same time 
they wish to humble the pride of this country, 
whose insolence and haughtiness have created us 
many, many enemies. 

I sometimes flatter myself that there may be 
at the bottom of this confederacy, a plan highly 
useful and advantageous to humanity ; and yet 
a when I reflect how far short of perfect civiliza- 
tion the foremost powers of Europe are, I almost 
despair of it. Their union in one point, may 
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in all cases, and be found to obey, what an honor 
to Christianity, and what a saving of blood and 
treasure. 
bably be shut, and may it be shut forever! 


satisfaction. 
than aty Pbelieve yet in being, and may those 
who fraged.-it_be blessed, and their posterity 
forevet happy. -° 


yaur abilities, mtentions, and resources, is in- 
conceisable. People tell our superiors what they 
wish to. hear, and thus become the worst of ene- 
mies to both sideS;,and after such kinds of false- 
hoods ‘have been successfully practised for a 
time,.and at length have been found like the 
“baseless fabri@of a vision,” all confidence in 
any set of men is given up. Then the passions 
take the lead; the effects have been, are, and 
ever will be felt, beyond what it was possible for 
the authors of these calamities ever to compre- 
hend. 


power, to give the best information I could to 
those within my reach, but it was talking to the 
winds ; experience itself will not convince them. 
But it will not be /ong that we shall do what we 
please; we must submit to laws given us by others. 


many think. We are as dissipated, as full of 
schemes for promoting diversions, as regardless 
of every thing serious, as if we were in high pros- 


produce union in another; and if the powers of 
Kurope and America could form a College of| union, rather disjunction, but so it has been 
Justice, to whom the sovereigns should appeal! wisely permitted to happen. We were growing 
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The temple of Janus might then pro- 


I have perused your frame of government with 
It approaches nearer perfection 


The general 4gnorance that prevails here of 


I have endeavored, as far as it was in my 


But I trust it will be for our good; it will make 


perity. We drain off multitudes, manufacturers 
especially ; those who are left have consequently 
more chance of employment; they are content 
with their lot, and think every thing goes on as 
well as usual; soa general deception prevails 
from the highest to the lowest; and to doubt of 
your subjugation is heresy with many. 

I most seriously wish that the calamities 
which have befallen you, or may yet be permit- 
ted to befall you, may have the proper effect of 
humbling your minds, and preserving you grate- 
fully dependent on that invisible Arm which has 
delivered those who honestly trust in it in all 
ages. Little did I expect to see the present dis- 
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too great, powerful, proud, and wicked; the) brother of all mankind. I know I am writing 
to a gentleman who has charity enough to enter 
fully into my sentiments, and to wish there was 
not aclassic extant capable of producing, cherish- 


ing, confirming, such sentiments. 
















suurces are gradually diminishing, and we are 
kind’y prevented by force to be less abandoned 
than we wished to be. 

Our new Parliament will meet ere long, and 
follow the steps exactly of the preceding. The 
minority in general are far from being better 
men, in the true sense of the word, in my cpinion, 
than their opponents. No twoare agreed exact- 
ly in the same opinion, and I am afraid there 
are few amongst them who would speak theirs, 
even in light matters, to another, were it to save 
a State from ruin. I give up all hopes of recovery 
by any human means. We deserve chastisement 
and must feel it. The affair of Charlestown has 
changed our tone a little, and we trust to the 
like good fortune at last. You are supine, 
negligent, and incautious; most of your losses 
have originated from this quarter ; and nothing 
will teach you circamspection. The moment 
you lose sight of immediate destruction, you are 
asleep. 

I wish you could banish oaths entirely. They 
are an indignity to truth. The Dissenters ob- 
jected to swearing as well as we; allowing our 
affirmation is a favor we own. ‘But why should 
it not be extended to all? Let us increase the 
consequence and dignity of simple truth. Guard 
yourselves from impositions as much as you 
can ; but let it not be at the expense of the sacred 
Name. I wish, likewise, we could all become so 
far Christians as to forbear fighting. It is the 
remains of Gothic savageness, unsubdued by 
the spirit of the Gospel. It knows nothing of 
the immortal soul or its state in futurity; it is 
merely the beast that fights, not the man. But 
the world is not yet ripe for such doctrines. A 
Socratic teacher amongst us, arguing on this 
subject, asks if it would not be better for man- 
kind in general, if there were no wars? Yes, 
certainly. We are assured that such a time is to 

come, and whether is it more probable that this 
disposition shall become general at once or be- 
gin amongst a few ; spread further by degrees, 
and at length become universal? Ought not 
those few then, who think in their consciences 
that to them war is unlawful, to abstain from 
fighting? Most certainly. This we think a good 
foundation for us to stand upon, without con- 
demning others who are not to be persuaded. 
Have as much tenderness to such a people as 
you can. They are the best friends of humanity. 
There is nothing tends so much to keep alive 
the spirit of war as our education. We take 
part in all the spirit of heroism displayed with 
so much elegance by the Greek and Roman his- 
torians, till the spirit of Christianity, meek, 
humble, patient, forgiving, is obliterated from 
our minds. A woful exchange for a system 
replete with good will to all men. I am not 
censuring others. I am pleading for ourselves, 
and most fervently wish the day may be fast ad- 
vancing, when wars will be no more. I am the 
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With fervent wishes for universal peace, the 


happiness of America, and of every individual 
in it who endeavors to promote its real interest, 
piety and virtue, I am to all such a very cordial 
friend J. KOTHERGILL. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT OF THE CINCINNATI 


CONFERENCE ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 392.) 


Evening session was opened by reading a 


passage of Scripture. 


The use of Question Books in Scriptural in- 


struction, was next considered. 


Zaccheus Test, of Earlham College, believed 


that books of questions might often be useful as 
aids to the learner in bis studies, but to an ex- 
perienced teacher, acquainted with his duty, and 
really alive to the work, these books were of 
little comparative value. 


Rowland T. Reed, of Smyrna, Indiana, 


thought that for many inexperienced teachers, 
suitable Question books were almost a neces- 
sity, and by this elass they could hardly be dis- 
pensed with. 


Sarah Smith, of Milton, Indiana, fully con- 


curred in the above opinion, and believed 
that the Question books compiled by our friend, 
Elijah Coffin, had been almost invaluable to 
Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


Joseph H. Miller, of Brownsville, Penn., 


said that Question books, and particularly the 
works alluded to, would be highly useful in the 
hands of young teachers, who might easily vary 
questions as experience was gained. 


Several Friends, however, concurred in the 


opinion, that too much dependence might be 


placed upon these books, and that really com- 
petent teachers and apt scholars might dispense 
with them; but the prevailing judgment ap- 
peared to be, that great benefit had resulted from 
their use in many schools. 

J. Carey Thomas, believed there was a large 
amount of valuable information, embodied with 
much labor, in E. Coffin’s books, both on the 
Old and New Testaments. The miscellaneous 
exercises, he also thought, were peculiarly valu- 
able, as in them doctrinal points were stated in 
simple, yet comprehensive language, which the 
young teacher would find a great assistance. 

The subject next introduced by the Committee 
was as follows : 

“ The study of the Scriptures and its influ- 
ence on Friends, as Friends and Christians.” 

[Several Friends expressed their views, and] 
the Conference concludes, without dissent, that 
the influence of a diligent reading and careful 
study of Holy Scripture is favorable toa religious 
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growth, and that a candid examination of the 
great ductrines of the Bible, in connection with 
the principles of our Religious Society, will con- 
firm and strengthen our own members in their 
religious profession, and it recommends a dili- 
gent search of the sacred records, in a full be- 
lief of the declaration of the Apostle, that they 
“are able to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 








Seventh-day Morning, 12th of Tenth month. 


Under a covering of much solemnity, a chap- 
ter in the Holy Scriptures was read, and after 
a time of silence, a Friend appeared in suppli- 
cation. 

The Clerk stated, that before proceeding to 
the regular business of the morning, he felt 
desirous to give expression to feelings which 
had been with him from sitting to sitting. Rep- 
resentatives were here from New England in 
the east, to Iowa in the far west, from every 
Yearly Meeting on the Continent, except North 
Carolina. He visited our brethren in the South 
last autumn, and was present at the formation of 
“ Friends’ First-day School Association of North 
Carolina ;’’ witnessed their interest and zeal in the 
cause, and found that schools for Scriptural in- 
struction had been regularly sustained among 
them in various parts of their Yearly Meeting. 
He believed that they, too, would have had 
delegates here were it not for their complete 
separation from us, on account of the War. He 
was sure that all present would share with him 
in this remembrance of our dear absent brethren, 
and unite in the desire that some record should 
appear in our minutes that they had not been 
forgotten by us. 

A member having informed the meeting that 
a Friend from North Carolina was this morning 
in attendance, the Clerk remarked that when he 

| introduced the subject he was not aware that 
7 any Friend from that Yearly Meeting was pres- 
ent, and proposed that his name should be en- 
‘ tered as a member of the Conference. 

William Mendenhall, of Deep River, North 
Carolina, was then introduced, and said that, as 
had been remarked, Friends of his country had 
been considerably interested in promoting Scrip- 


' tural instruction, and that First-day Schools had 
: been established in all their Quarterly Meetings, 
: and until the recent political convulsions there, 
a. the schools had been pretty well attended and 
i quite prosperous. In consequence of the civil 
a: commotion, many Friends had removed from 

the country ; but up to the time of his leaving 
. the State, (about two months since,) the schools, 


notwithstanding these discouraging circum- 
stances, had been still continued, though the 
uumber of pupils had been lessened. 

The next subject considered was, “ The in- 
fluence of First-day Schools on the habits of 
Friends in spending the First day of the week.” 
Knos G. Pray, in allusion to this subject, said 
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that those who could go back in memory forty 
years or more, and recall the customs of many 
of our members at that time, would recollect that 
elder Friends would often spend a considerable 
portion of First-day in social visiting, when 
things of time, passing events, and too often, it 
must be said, the faults of their neighbors, were 
discussed, while the younger portion of the So- 
ciety were oftener engaged in hunting, fishing, 
and in other sports common to youth. This 
practice was, indeed, too general among Friends 
previous to, and at the time of the separation in 
our Society, which occurred in 1828, and might 


well be considered unfavorable to the growth of 
vital religion. Many Friends, to be sure, did 
not indulge in this loose habit, and he could re- 
member, with thankfulness, his own early train- 
ing in this respect. Glad was he to observe, in 
our beloved Society, a marked improvement in 
this respect within a number of years past. 
Many were now in the practice, during First- 
day, of collecting the family circle and spending 
a portion of time in this most interesting en- 
gagement of Scripture reading and instruction, 
and not unfrequently at such seasons had he 
seen dear children tendered, while tears of con- 
trition would sometimes flow from little eyes, 
and he doubted not tbat a blessing to them and 
to Society would yet result from the labor of 
love on the part of concerned parents in this 
good work. 

Joseph Haviland, of Brownsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, said he well remembered the custom of 
social visiting which, during his early life, pre- 
vailed to a great extent in our Society, on the 
First-day of the week. He rejoiced, however, 
at the great change which was now apparent in 
this respect, and he doubted not the establish- 
ment and maintenance of First-day Schools, and 
the study of the Scriptures, had been largely in- 
strumental in producing the improvement which 
had been observed. Their influence, he believed, 
had been highly salutary. 

Elizabeth L. Comstock stated that, previous to 
the introduction of First-day Schools in Canada 
and Michigan, there was great laxity among 
Friends with reference to a proper observance 
of the First-day of the week; many of them 
spending their time in a very unprofitable man- 
ner. A marked improvement had, however, 
been evident since the establishment of Scrip- 
ture Schools. She alluded feelingly, in this con- 
nection, to the influence of a mother’s early in- 
struction upon the minds of her children, and 
narrated some touching incidents, illustrative 
of the effect of such maternal influence upon 
children in early life. 

Rachel S. Beal, of Adrian, Michigan, could 
also add her testimony to what had been ob- 
served, that 40 years ago the proper observance: 
of First-day was sadly neglected, many Friends 
spending the time not devoted to public worship 
in visiting and amusements. She also believed. 
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occurred, might be attributed in no small degree 
to the interest now so generally felt in the 
cause of Scriptural instruction and in Bible read- 
ing. 

The next subject offered for consideration was 
that of “ Prizes, their advantages and disad- 
vantages.” 

[The experience of several Friends was re- 
lated.] 

The Conference concludes that the offers of 
Prizes to the juvenile classes for proficiency in 
learning, is often, if not generally, injurious in 
its effect ; but that rewards of books and gifts, 
as tokens of esteem and appreciation of good 
conduct, are often beneficial, and that seasons of 
recreation together, and kind attentions to chil- 
dren on the part of teachers, have been useful 
in creating and sustaining kindly feelings be- 
tween scholars and teachers. 

(To be continued.) 


a eee 
From the London Friend. 
DISTRIBUTION OF LITTLE BOOKS AND TRACTS. 
“WHAT CAN I DO?” 


“What canI do? Iam but asa child—Ifeel 
the love of Jesus in my heart, and I long that 
others might feel it too; but I dare not open 
my lips on the things of religion. 1 want to 
glorify God in my little day on earth. I desire 
not to live unto myself, but unto Him who died 
for me. What can I do? is still the often 
mournful language of my heart.” 

There is work for thee, willing one ; but it is 
not for me to choose thy calling. Yet one way, 
in addition to the greatest of all preaching,—a 
godly life—is open tous all. 

The variety of excellent and cheap religious 
publications is in the present day very great ; 
many of them in the inviting form of little books 
and tracts—some for the children, some for 
those in mature years, some for children in re- 
ligion, some for the mature in Christian experi- 
ence. Thy means may be small; but, no doubt, 
there are those known to thee who would help 
thee, and rejoice in seeing thee the distributer 
of their bounty. 

It requires a little fortitude and some self- 
devial to commence this work. We dread a re- 
pulse, and, it may be, we dread also the profes- 
sion of religion involved in it. It is also a field 
of labor, perhaps, sometimes yielding little visi- 
ble fruit, and little, if any, praise of man, or 
popular applause. But it is a quiet and blessed 
way of sowing the good seed, and often the 
stepping-stone to something more; turning the 
conversation, it may be, from that which is light 
and frivolous, to things of eternal interest. 

During the year just ended, in one way or 
other, many thousands of tracts and little books 
have gone out through my dear wife’s efforts 
and my own. I can only remember one case of a 


that the great change for the better which had, 
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refusal, and that was respectfully, not hastily 
given, by a young woman, I apprehend, a Ro- 
man Catholic. The gratitude and even eager- 
ness with which they are mostly received, is tru- 
ly comforting and encouraging, and now and 
then there is permitted that “brook by the 
way ”’ so acceptable to the weary laborer, in 
whatever line of service he may be engaged. 

“ Would some verses be acceptable ? they are 
very sweet ones,” was my salutation to two fine 
young men, seated before me in a railway car- 
riage. One took “Uncle Isham,” and the 
other another leaflet. I soon saw what an im- 
pression was made; and one of the young men, 
taking a slip of paper from his pocket, began to 
write, and handed me what he had written: 
“ Dear sir, this poem is most applicable to us, 
who have just lost a pious father.” A sweet 
feeling of sympathy flowed from heart to heart, 
and I felt that the blessing of these young men, 
arising from this little act, was worth having, 
and a word in season to me. 

On another occasion, a young lady, very 
fashionably attired, was seated before me, and 
long did I hesitate as to whether I might venture 
a leaflet; but at length I did so, and, as with 
the young men just mentioned, I soon perceived 
the attention to be riveted, and the heart deeply 
touched. ‘“ How sweet! how beautiful!” was 
her response ; and a conversation followed, in 
which was disclosed much of the history of this 
young person, who had been living in France, 
exposed to the gaiety and dissipation so preva- 
lent in that country ; but who, even there, had 
been brought to feel their utter emptiness, and 
insufficiency to satisfy the desires of her im- 
mortal, soul; so as often to long for a hiding- 
place, where to retreat and take counsel with her 
own heart and with her God: thus evincing 
deep reflection, and a soul longing, yea, even 
panting, after the Lord, and after that blessirg 
which addeth no sorrow. 

At the close of a meeting in a country village, 
a middle.aged man shook hands with me, saying, 
“Tfever I wrestled for a man, I wrestled for 
you to-night. You gave me a book once. I 
have it now, and you little know how it has been 
blessed to me.” He had scarcely finished, 
when an aged lady took my hand, saying, “ God 
bless you! I have a little book you gave me 
years ago, and I treasure it up still as one of my 
comforters.” Many, very many such cases 
could J tell of ; and many that we shall never 
know on this side eternity, we cannot tell of: 
but there is abundant cause to “labor on while 
it is day,” for we know not how short that day 
may be. 

First month, 1862. 

ee 

To have religion upon authority, and not 
upon conviction, is like a finger-watch, to be 
set forwards or backwards, as he pleases that 
has it in keeping. — Penn. 
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For Friends’ Review, 
THERE IS DANGER IN DELAY. 

A true account of a scene witnessed by the writer. 

It was a lonely afternoon near the latter end 
of summer. The heat of mid-day had been 
tempered by the sea breeze that was now itself 
dying away as the sun neared the western horizon. 
The shadows of the forest leaves moved slowly 
along, fluttering now and then as the light wind 
stirred the trees, and then again sinking into 
almost perfect rest. Few birds were heard, for 
the gush of melody which comes with spring-time 
had beea worn and wasted by nestling cares, but 
here and there the chirp of the sparrow and 
sharper call of the robin were heard, and the 
cicada answered from the coppice with his shrill 
treble. 

I had walked down from the house to a little 
wharf built at the end of a promontory stretch- 
ing out into the river, and now stood admiring 
the beauty and peaceful serenity of the scene 
before me. The river, nearly a mile wide at this 
place, was dotted with the white sails of vessels 
of almost every description, some bearing their 
freight of country produce and manufacture to 
the metropolis a few miles up the river, others, 
loaded with the productions of foreign lands 
and strange ingenuity were bound eastward, to 
be unladen perchance at quiet wharves near 
peaceful country homes. 

A steamboat which left the city every after- 
noon, made this one of her regular stopping 
places. Fathers, husbands, and brothers, who 
had spent the day amid the hot, dusty streets, 
found bealth and comfort on her breezy decks, 
and many a home at the numerous landings was 
cheered by the pleasant faces of those who, for 
want of this recreation, had seemed almost too 
much worn to smile. The smoke from her tall 
pipe was soon visible over the head-land, and 
then she came in sight, cleaving the gently rip- 
pling water in her steady progress. In a few 
moments she neared the dock—a hurried moment 
—a line thrown and caught—a tinkling of a bell, 
first for a backward, then a forward movement; 
another line, and then she stopped as quietly as 
if her task were ended. A few passengers came 
ashore, and all was ready for another start. 

But while close at hand these events had been 
transpiring, a little farther off another object had 
also at times engaged my attention. A beautiful 
yacht, with just wind enough to keep her white 
sails distended, had been sailing down the stream, 
and by her graceful motion challenged the ad- 
miration of all. The passengers on the steam- 
boat had mostly gathered on the forward deck, 
and were in full view; even those who had come 
on shore, lingered on their way homeward, en- 
joying the scene. As the yacht slipped by the 
head of the wharf, we noticed her passengers. 
A number of ladies were on the deck, one man 
stood at the helm, and a boy of perhaps eighteen, 


was coiling some rope, and acting as assistant. ' 
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|The boy stepped aft, passing the helmsman, 


gathered the rope in his hand, that had fastened 
a small boat to the stern of the other, threw the 
oars in, and then stepped down on to the gun- 
wale of the little skiff. The boat, too light for 
the unbalanced weight, bent to the water, and 
his foot slipping, the boy fell between the two. 
The live dropped from his hand, the yacht sailed 
on of its own motion, and the little boat drifted 
a few feet out of his reach. Notwithstanding he 
was thus left alone, there appeared to be but 
little danger; even a poor swimmer would have 
reached the small boat with a slight effort. There 
seemed so many ways of rendering assistance, 
and so many people were near, that the thought 
of danger occurred to very few. As speedily as 
possible the yacht was put about, but the wind 
was light, and she lingered tediously on her re- 
turn. The boy appeared quiet, waiting for the 
coming help, but it was long coming. Two pilots, 
whose little boats hung dangling from the stern 
of the steamboat, hastily unloosening them, start- 
ed to render assistance. They were half way to 
the spot under rapid headway, and the yacht 
was coming up. In another moment they must 
certainly be at his side, when a loud ery of des- 
pairfrom the hithero apparently quiet boy strung 
every nerve. It thrilled through every heart, 
for all knew now that the race was one for life. 
The man in the yacht worked with frantic energy 
at his great sweeps, hoping to hasten its pro- 
gress, the two pilots drove their little boat over 
the water rather than through it. An instant 
more and he must be saved; but with one sad 
ery that rang long after in the ears of those who 
heard it, he sank beneath the quiet water. The 
helmsman threw the noose of a rope which he 
had prepared, into the very midst of the circling 
eddies, and the pilot’s boat swept over the spot 
with her keel but a few inches above the out- 
stretched arms beneath it, but the aid came too 
late. A thrill of horror swept through every 
bosom, and every voice echoed those fearful 
words—too late. Oh! if the wind had but brought 
the yacht a little quicker ; had the pilots loosed 
their boats but an instant sooner ; had but one of 
the good swimmers who stood around, plunged 
in for his assistance, he might have been saved. 
Too late came the thought; too late was the 
effort. The water was sixty feet deep in the 
channel, and the tide was running fast. Days 
afterwards his body was found miles away, and 
sad hearts on the day of his funeral mourned his 
departure, and studied the lesson of his sudden 
death. 

Would that that lesson might come home to 
all. To us it might have been but pleasure to 
bathe that summer afternoon in the clear 
water that was death to him; and we could have 
swam ashore nor thought of danger. In our 
walks through life, we often see those who are 
apparently enjoying themselves, and apparently 
at ease; yet underneath the surface an unseen 
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port, under high sail, and miss his anchorage, 
he may suddenly run aground, or fall into a 
pleasing sing song, become charmed by his own 
wusic, and straightway forget what manner of 
man he is. 

As the great Master of the feast is often 
graciously pleased to serve the good wine at the 
last, so, after he has done it, he commands no 
more “ pouring out.” 
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power may be drawing them down to certain 
destruction. For want of early education they 
may be exposed to dangers unheeded by others, 
and our pleasant indulgences be their death. The 
surface may be smooth, the struggle hidden, but 
when that fearful cry of despair is forced from 
his lips our brother may be beyond our aid. 

Are our eyes always open to perceive the 
need? Are our hands always extended with 
the required succor? Do we not, all of us, at 
times have to echo those words of despairing 
hope—too late? (Can we not all remember oc- 
easions when a kind word or a trifling assistance 
might have won an erring brother, and per- 
chance have turned the whole current of his 
life? Have we been prompt in action at such 
times as these? A billet of wood would have 
sustained the sailor boy, and have saved his life. 
All knew it; all were abundantly willing to ren- 
der assistance ; but the aid came too late. 

I walked slowly homeward pondering these 
things, and another illustration occurred to me 
with a far more serious thought. The skill and 
strength of the best swimmer would but have 
enabled him to lay hold of the means by which 
his life might be saved. Are we not all floating 
down the stream of time? Happy will it be for 
us if now, while strength is given us, we lay hold 
of the means of our salvation through Jesus 
Christ our only Saviour. Happy will it be if, 
when our last day shall come, when the 
last fond look is taken, and the last farewell is 
uttered, the joy and peace of the Redeemer’s 
preseuce gather round us, and no sad voice echo 
with a far more solemn meaning, those soul sub- 
duing words—too late ! too late ! N. 




















From the London Friend. 
MADAGASCAR. 


The following letter from the native Chris- 
tians, describing the change which has taken 
place in Madagascar in regard to the admission 
of English missionaries, may be interesting to 
our readers. The well-known and valued in- 
dividual to whom it is addressed was already on 
his way towards the island, when the letter was 
received in England. The London Missionary 
Society desired to send out immediately not 
fewer that six agents, to disseminate Scriptural 
truth among the natives. Meanwhile, there are 
not wanting indications that, unless the present 
opportunity be availed of by Protestant Chris- 
tians, the ground will be speedily occupied by 
the Romanists :— 


“TO THE REV. WILLIAM ELLIS, 
“ Antananarivo, September 11th, 1861. 

“ We have received the letter that you wrote 
in the month of June, 1861, which came from 
London, and we rejoice at the exhortation you 
gave fur our continuance in Jesus Christ, and your 
remembrance of usin your prayers to God ; and 
that the brethren and sisters with you ceased 
not to entreat God on behalf of the brethren and 
sisters with us. And now God has heard the 
prayers which we have offered to Him, and 
Madagascar is wide open for the Word of God ; 
those that were in bonds are now all released 
from their chains, and are come to Antananarivo. 
The pilgrims that were in hiding-places are now 
to be seen; and these are now new things with 
us. On Friday, the 23d of August, Ranavalona, 
the queen, died; and Rakotond Radama was 
raised to be the king of Madagascar ;—on the 
23d of August, 1861, he, Rudama II., was raised 
to be the king. But there was nearly a conten- 
tion about it; for Prince Ramboasalama hired 
many people to set him upon the throne, and 
there was nearly a struggle at Antananarivo 
among the people. But God overturned their 
foolish plans to nothing, and the officers and the 
judges, and the leaders of the people, were 
banished by the king, and sent away as exiles. 
Prince Ramboasalama was also banished from 
Antananarivo, and those people that were chain- 
ed and banished were those people that were 
strong in persecuting, and did not like the 
Christians. And now we thank God for sub- 
duing the enemy. When the people heard 
it proclaimed that Radama II. reigned, all the 





For Friends’ Review. 


WAITING FOR DIVINE ABILITY. 


From correct views wholesome practices arise ; 
and as waiting for divine ability, as a prerequi- 
site to the right exercise of a gift in the ministry, 
is a testimony peculiar to Friends, it should be 
well understood by all, both as to the time and 
object of it. 

Now, as “it is God which worketh in us both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure,” the 
divine ability to be waited for must be the legiti- 
mate offspring of the quickening, enlightening, 
opening and dictating influences of the Holy 
Spirit upon the mind of the “chosen vessel.” 
This ability being received, true wisdom and 
prudence will dictate the right time for the ex- 
ercise of the gift. The diversity in gifts may 
greatly vary the service, both as to the frequency 
and character of it; yet for its life it is depen- 
dent upon divine ability, and he who in watch- 
fulness and prayerfulness patiently seeks and 
waits for ability to engage in working together 
with the God of wisdom and order, learns what to 
do, how to do it, when to do it, and to stop when 
he has done it. But if he bring his vessel into 
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people, both great and small, rejoiced exceed- 
ingly; aod the Commander-in-Chief, Rainiharo’s 
son and his family, and some of the officers and 
Christians, did all to cause Radama IL. to reign. 
But all these people had not power enough to do 
that, for it was God who sought to do good for 
Madagascar, and gave strength to these people 
to cause Radama LI. to reign. And on Thurs- 
day, the 29th of August, 1861, we that were in 
concealment appeared; Rainivao, Ramiandry, 
Rainiketaka, Razaka, Rabodo, and Andrianbah- 
ing; then all the people were astonished when 
they saw us, that we were aliv-, and not yet 
buried, or eaten by the dogs; and there were a 
great wany of the people desiring to see us, for 
they considered us as dead—and this is what as- 
tonished them. On the 8th of September, those 
that were in fetters came to Antananarivo, but 
they could not walk, on account of the weight 
of their heavy fetters and their weak and feeble 
bodies. And this we tell you, our beloved 
friend, that whosoever of our brethren or sisters 
that wish to come up to Antananarivo, there is 
no obstacle in the way—allis free; for Radama 
If. said to us: ‘ Write to our friends in Londun, 
and say that Radama IL. reigns, and say that 
whosoever wishes to come upcancome. And 
bring all the Bibles and tracts with you, for we 
long to see your face, if it be the will of God. 


ant, Abishai, ‘‘ went over to the other side, and 
stood on the top of a hill afar off, a great space 
being between them.” Having got to this safe 
distance from his relentless enemy, David is re- 
presented in the sacred history as proceeding 
to address Abner, the leader of Saul’s host, and 
to taunt him with his unsoldier-like want of 
vigilance in leaving his royal master exposed to 
the hazard of being slain in the very midst of 
his own camp. 

What is apt to appear strange in this narrative 
is the fact, that these hostile parties should have 
been near enough to carry on the conversation 
which the narrative describes, and yet that all 
the while the one should have been entirely be- 
yond the reach of the other. That all this, how- 
ever, was both possible and easy, was verified ia 
our presence. As we were riding cautiously 
along the face of the hill, our attention was 
suddenly arrested by the voice of a shepherd, 
who was evidently calling to some one whom we 
could not see, but whose answer we distinctly 
heard. The dialogue went on. Another and 
another sentence was slowly and sonorously ut- 
tered by the shepherd near us, and as often the 
response was distinctly given. At length, guided 
by the sound, we descried, far up the confront- 
ing hill, the source of the second voice in the 
person of another shepherd ; and learued from 





























We are much in want of medicine, for many are 
sick and feeble among the Christians, and we 
long for you tocome up to Antananarivo. And 
we visit you, and we visit your wife, and we 
visit your children, and all the brethren and 
sisters in the faith; until we meet may God 
bless you, saith 
“Ratnivao. [Sic other names follow.) 
“And all the Brethren and Sisters salute 


” 


you. 


te —- 


A DIFFICULTY IN DAVID’S HISTORY EXPLAINED, 


Here, too, we had an opportunity of witness- 
ing, more than once, incidents of a kind that 
forcibly reminded us of scenes in the Scripture 
history of David, by which readers ignorant of 
the country in which they happened, may have 
been often not a little perplexed. When David 
was hiding in the wilderness of Zipb, an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of slaying King Saul as 
he lay asleep in the night, unconscious of any 
danger being near. Too génerous to avail him- 
self of the advantage that had come so unex- 
pectedly and so temptingly in his way, David, 
nevertheless, resolved to show how completely 
his persecutor had been in his power. Stealing 
noiselessly into Saul’s camp, accompanied by a 
single follower, and passing unobserved through 
the midst of the drowsy guards, David “ took 
the spear and the cruse of water from Saul’s 
bolster; and they gat them away, and no man 
Saw it, nor knew it, neither awaked: for they 
were all asleep.” «i Sam. xxvi. 12). Having 
performed this daring exploit, he and his attend- 





our Arab attendants that they were talking to 
each other about their flocks. 
two men was the deep crevasse formed by the 
valley of the Kedron, walled in by lofty preci- 
pices, which no human foot could scale. It 





























Between these 


would probably have taken a full hour for one, 
even as fleet and as strong-winded as an Asahel, 
to pass from the standing-place of the one speaker 
to that of the other ; and yet they were exchang- 
ing words with perfect ease. The mystery of 
the dramatic scene in the wilderness of Ziph 
was at an end; and we were reminded at the 
same time of an important truth, that in dealing 
with the sacred Scriptures, ignorance often makes 
difficulties which a larger knowledge and a deeper 
intelligence would at once remove. As we moved 
along the hill-face, dialogues of the same kind 
once and again attracted our notice, showing 
plainly that these trans-valline colloquies are ot 
common occurrence. The facility of hearing 
was no doubt increased by the extreme stillness 
of the air, and by the voice being at once con- 
fined and thrown back by the steep sides of the 
hills.—Buchanan’s Clerical Furlough. 








POWDER MILL PIETY. 


Said a little girl who had just been reading 
the newspaper account of an explosion, “ Ma, 
don’t you think that people who work in powder 
mills ought to be pious?’ There was a great 
deal of human nature in that question. The 
world, like the little girl, thinks that all who 
are especially exposed, ought to be prepared for 
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sudden death. But is not the whole world a 


vast powder mill? Is it not filled every where 
with the elements of destruction? The very 
air we breathe may become poisonous and slay 
us. The water we drink may contain some 
deadly ingredient which neither sight nor taste 
can detect. We are encompassed ever by un- 
seen dangers. We are never certain of to-mor- 
row. Then should we not be prepared, what- 
ever our age, our business, or our locality, for 
sudden death ?—Oin. Ch. Herald. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 1, 1862. 


Dr. Foruercitt’s Lerrer.—Our present 
number contains a letter written by Dr. Fother- 
gill during the Revolutionary war. Although 
not applicable, in all its parts, to the condition 
of our country at the present moment, there is 
much of warning and instruction in it. He 
makes just reference to the evil influence of edu- 
cation—a drinking in of the “ spirit of heroism 
displayed with so much elegance by the Greek 
and Roman historians’—in keeping alive the 
spirit of war, and obliterating the meekness, 
humility, patience and forgiveness which belong 
to Christianity. 

Dr. Fothergill’s enlightened and enlarged 
mind and his comprehensive benevolence are 
also shown by his suggestion that the Powers 
of Europe and America should form a College 
of Justice, or Congress of Nations, for the set- 
tlement of all international difficulties. In 
view of the terrible conflicts which occurred 
soon afterward in Europe, and continued many 
years, we may well join in his exclamation ;— 
“‘ what an honor to Christianity and what a sav- 


ing of blood and treasure would the adoption of 


such a measure be.” 

The writer of this letter was well known as a 
friend of America. His interest was probably 
increased through the travels of his brother, 
Samuel Fothergill, in this country ; and his love 
of botany and other departments of natural 
history, led him into frequent correspondence 
with distinguished Americans. The well-known 
Ww. Bartram travelled in 1773, at Dr. Fother- 
gill’s expense, “to search the Floridas and the 
western parts of Carolina and Georgia,” to add 
to his collection of plants. Of his garden at 








Upton—recently the residence of the late 


Samuel Gurney—Sir Joseph Banks says :-—“ In 
my opinion, no other garden in Europe, either 
royal or belonging to a subject, had nearly so 
many scarce and valuable plants. It was known 
all over Europe, and foreigners of all ranks, 
when they came hither, asked permission to 
visit it.” 

“But while engaged in these elegant pur- 
suits,” remarks George Crosfield, the biographer 
of his brother, “and when thus contemplating 
the productions of nature, which his good taste 
had collected together, he never lost sight of 
their great Author.” “In these, as in every 
other pursuit,” says Dr. Hird, “ he had always 
in view the enlargement and elevatiun of his own 
heart ; having formed early habitudes of re- 
ligious reference from the display of divine 
power and wisdom in the beauty, the order and 
the harmony of external things, to the glory of 
their Almighty Former. From the influence of 
these habitudes, his mind was always preserved 
in a disengaged and independent state, enjoying, 
but yet adoring.’ We are told by George 
Crosfield that Dr. Fothergill deeply lamented 
the unhappy contest between Great Britain and 
the American Colonies, and exerted himself by 
writing and in various ways to avert it. He and 
his friend David Barclay were authorised to at- 
tempt a compromise with Benjamin Franklin, 
before the departure of the latter from England. 
Several conferences were held between them, and 
some correspondence took place, in endeavoring 
to settle the differences and establish a recon- 
ciliation between the two countries, but the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. 

sccenitesilllienntintan 

Memoir oF GrorGe W. WaLKrR.—To many 
of our readers the name of George W. Walker 
is familiar, he having been the companion of 
James Backhouse, and a faithful laborer with him 
in the ministry, during their religious engage- 
ments for nine years in Vau Dieman’s Land, 
New South Wales, the Mauritius and Southern 
Africa. At page 598 of our Twelfth Volume, 
his decease is recorded, with a brief sketch of 
his life and character. 

We learn from our friend Charles Tylor that 
he has been engaged in preparing a memoir of 
G. W. W., which is now in the press, and is ex- 
peeted to be ready for subscribers in the early 
part of Sixth month next. The price will pro- 
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bably be about $2.50 in Philadelphia to sub- 
scribers whose names are sent to the publisher 
before the publication of the book. Friends 
who wish to obtain it can have their names for- 
warded from this office. From G. W. Walker’s 
extensive travels, his residence in Hobart Town, 
and his close observation of character and love 
of personal narrative and anecdote, it is believed 
the work will be attractive to the young. 
casita 

“ Frrenps” in Catcutta.—In our issue 
dated 6th mo. 8th, 1861, it was stated that two 
persons—husband and wife—natives of India 
had arrived in London, for the purpose of open- 
ing communication with English Friends. 
Their names are Mariano and Cecilia D’Ortez. 
At their request they were permitted to attend 
London Yearly Meeting. We learn from the 
last number of the London Friend, that they 
reached home in safety, after a very favorable 
voyage. They reiterate the desire, prominently 
expressed iu England, similar tothat which was 
conveyed to the mind of the Apostle, “ Come 
over into Macedonia and help us.” 

seseacscgsipallitiariaia 

MovEMENTS OF MINISTERING FRIENDS IN 
ENGLAND.—From the accounts under this head, 
in the last number of the London Friend, we 
select the following, because they relate to re- 
ligious labors vutside of our own Society, and 
therefore possess especial interest. 

“Since our last, Russell Jeffrey has held meet- 
ings around Cirencester, in chapels, club-rooms, 
and meeting-rooms, at Tarleton, Poulton, South 
Cerney, Siddington, Woodmancote, Sapperton, 
Whinstone, and Bibery. Also in the Town-hall, 
Berkeley, and in a meeting-room near Josiah 
iLunt’sat Almondsbury. These meetings were all 
well attended, some very full. Some friends ac- 
companied Russell Jeffrey to all these meetings, 
and many tracts were distributed. A poor 
Woman, calling on a Friend after one of them, 
said that she never enjoyed any worship so much 
in her life, and that she had heard many say 
that they wished the Friends would hold such 
meetings every Sabbath: the same desire has 
been expressed by others. 
of a few more meetings, including one or two in 


R. J. has a prospect 


the Forest of Dean, before completing the ser- 
vice fur which he was liberated. 

Jonathan Grubb has been engaged in holding 
public meetings in Sudbury and its vicinity. 
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Three Dissenting congregatiuns, one of them 
the largest in the town, have been visited on 
First day evenings. 
quietness prevailed, and much openness was 
evinced to accept the truth in its simplicity. 
Other meetings have been held in the villages 
of Bulmer, Lamarsh, Wickham and Cornard, 
where the audiences ‘consisted very much of 
poor people who meet together in great sim- 
plicity, and almost without pecuniary expense, 
for the purpose of Divine worship; and who 
seem to be much owned ia their endeavors to 
promote the Lord’s work in each other’s hearts.’ 


room belonging to a Friend, who assembles his 















































On these occasions, great 


Another village meeting was held in a school- 


poorer neighbors in it on First-day evenings and 
reads to them. 

On Sixth-day, the 3d ult., Sophia Alexander 
held a meeting in Friends’ Meeting House, 
Sudbury, for young women and gitls; and on 
the following First-day one for wives and 
mothers of the working classes. Both meetings 
were well attended by the class for whom they 
were designed, and proved satisfactory occasions. 

At York Monthly Meeting, held the 8th of 
First month, James Backhouse returned the 
minute granted him in the latter part of 1861, 
for holding meetings in various parts of this 
In the course of his engagement he had 
held about forty public meetings, besides at- 
tending those of our Society held in regular 


island. 


course, and had paid an extensive visit to Scot- 
land. Though our dear friend felt it right to 
returo the minute to his Monthly Meeting, he 
still apprehended that further service was re- 
quired of him, and with the full concurrence 
and encouragement of his friends, another 
minute of similar character was granted to him.” 
anisnsiagipala lai 

Fruits or REBELLION. —Goverwor Magoffin of 
Kentucky, in his message tothe Legislature, gives 
a deplorable account of the condition of that 
State, resulting from the Southern rebellion, in 
which many of the people of Kentucky have 
joined, forming a provisional State government 
to aid it, although a large majority of the 
citizens of the State gave their votes against 
secession. Southern secessionists should ever 
remember that they commenced the war, and 
hence whatever sufferings it may bring upon 
them, must be attributed to their own act. It 
is greatly to be lamented that the loyal citizens 
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of the States which have attempted to secede from; D1en, in Cincinnati on the 13th inst., Hannan Syxzs, 
the Federal Government, are involved in the atten suvensl weeks’ Hines. 


. et er eee . " ——, on the 27th of 10th mo., 1861, Mainpa Janz, 
common calamity. But the end is not yet, daughter of Jeremiah and Jane Barker, the former 
neither in the South nor in the North. deceased, in the 13th year of her age, a member of 
“ There is no disguising the fact,” says Gover- Winnesheik Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear 
E a young friend endured much bodily suffering with 
nor Magoffin, “that the people are suffering | great patience and resignation, and as the evening 
seriously in every quarter of the State for the} °f her day seemed to her to be drawing nigh, she 
: : said that if the tender thread of life should be severed 
want of means to meet their engagements. Tradeg at any time, she believed all would be well. And 
is stopped in a great measure, and even what on the 26th of 11th mo., 1861, Mary, daughter of 
ee : . the same parents, aged 19 years. She also bore a 
produce finds its way to market is sold at ruin- lingering disease with resignation, and though she 
ous sacrifices. had many things to bind her to earth, she gave all 
up into the hands of her Heavenly Father, and said, 
“ Thy will, O Lord, not mine, be done.” She often 
comforted her friends with the answer that all was 
well, and that God afflicteth not willingly. 


































In regions over which the contending armies 
have passed, large amounts of property have 
been taken or destroyed, the country has been 
made desolate, aud large numbers of the people, 
who were contented, comfortable and independ- 
ent, are suffering for the necessaries of life ; 
their fences have been destroyed, their stock and 
provisions taken, so that many cannot make a 
crop this year ; add to this, that many persons 
have been frightened or dragged from their 
homes and suff-ring families. The laws are 
silent, or cannot be executed. Universal gloom 
sud distress pervade these regions. Families 
are divided and broken up, and each has its 
wrongs or its woes to relate. Starvation stares 
many in the face. In other and more highly 
favored districts no property of any description 
can be sold at one-third of its former value. 
The people are much in debt. They would 
gladly pay, if their property would bring any- 
thing like a reasonable price ; but owing to the 
great reduction in the circulation of the banks 
—from thirteen to five millions of dollars within 
a year or two—owing to the enormous war debt, 
which must be met hy an increase of taxation, 
the destruction of property and of confidence, 
the withdrawal of their funds by capitalists, and 
the consequent fall in prices, and the great in- 
debtedness of our people, bankruptcy and ruin 
stare them in the face.” 


—, on the 25th of 10th month, 1861, Resercca, 
wife of Jacob O. Davis, aged 42 years, a mem- 
ber of Mississinewa Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Grant Co., Ind. This dear Friend bore a linger- 
ing illness of more than six months, with much 
patience and Christian fortitude. She was from 
early life much attached to the principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and was a very useful and consist- 
ent member. Her upright example before the world, 
manifested that she was a follower of the meek and 
crucified Redeemer. For a considerable time pre- 
vious to her last illness, she had been in the daily 
practice of reading a portion of the Holy Scriptures 
in her family. During her sickness she often said 
she saw nothing in her way, yet it was a great trial 
to leave her family when they so much needed a 
mother’s tender care and good counsel. But as the 
time of her departure drew near, she was enabled 
to resign all to the care of Him who doeth all things 
well. 


——, on the 20th of 12th month, 1861, near 
Indianola, Warren Co., lowa, Exizasetn Hoper, in 
the 68th year of her age, a member of South River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her end was peace. 


——, 8th month 17th, 1861, Gorge Rvusorrox, 
aged 66 years, a member of South River Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


— 49 —_—___—__ 


FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS IN AND NEAR 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of the Teachers in these Schools is 
called to the plan adopted by the Conference held in 
Fourth month last in this city, for making arrange- 
ments to hold a similar meeting this Spring,—viz., 
that the Teachers of those Schools who wish to be 
represented therein should appoint one of their num- 
ber as one of a joint Committee on the subject, said 
Committee to meet on Third day, the 4th of Third 
month next, at 8 o’clock, P. M., at the office of B. W. 
Beesley, No. 920 Arch St. 

2d mo. 22—2t. JoserH Ports. 


——— —_- +20 


SOCIETY FOR SUPPLYING THE POOR WITH SOUP. 
GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE. 


The delivery of soup is large, and a part of the in- 
come of the Society being unavailable, its funds are 
likely to be inadequate to the expenditures. The 
colored people not being benefitted by the work oc- 
casioned by the war, and deprived of their usual em- 
ployment, are much straitened, and a large number 
are applying for soup. Contributions in provisions will 
be gratefully received at the House, 16 Griscom st., 


———49—--—_—_ 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting House, Plainfield, 
Hendricks (o., Ind., on the 6th of 11th mo. last, 
Wyatt Oszorn, of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, son 
of David and Anna Osborn, (the latter deceased) to 
Marrticia E. Jounsoy, daughter of William G. and 
Anna M. Johnson. 


+ tem 


Diep, Ist mo. 29th, 1862, Enocu,sonof Jesse and 
Anna Hinshaw, aged nearly 11 months, a member 
of White River Monthly Meeting. 


——, Ist mo. 22d, 1862, Evizanetu, wife of East- 
wood ©. Allen, in the 68th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 
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between Fourth and Fifth, and Spruce and Pine, or 
in money, by Jeremiah Hacker, Treasurer, 4th st. 
below Spruce st., or Thos. Evans, 817 Arch st. 
3t. €.0.W. 
sci lilllalttenitina 


AFRICANS IN AMERICA. 


On the American continent there are nearly 
fourteen million persons of African origin. A 
large portion is to be found within the equatorial 
regions. ‘The entire Afric-American population 
of the Northern continent, numbering about four 
and a half millions, are located in the temperate 
zone, thuugh the tropical tendency is every de- 
cade more clearly demonstrated. In the cotton 
or semi-tropical States the free white and the 
colored free and slave populations are nearly 
equal, the difference between them being less 
than half a million in favor of the whites. The 
necessities of the present strugyle will decimate 
and decrease the whites very largely, and in- 
crease the colored. A large number of slaves 
from the border slave States are constantly being 
added, and the probabilities are that, within a 
comparatively short period, the balance of popu- 
lation in the Gulf States will be in favor of the 
African. 

Patting, therefore, the Afric-American popu- 
lation at over thirteen millions, we have within 
the tropical belt a population of African descent 
numbering nine millions. They are to be found 
divided as follows : 
Brazil ; ‘ 
Cuba and Porto Rico ‘ 
South and Central Amer. Republics 
Hayti ‘ ; ‘ 

Hayti, Eastern Division 
British Colonies 


: 4,150,000 
1,500,000 
1,200,000 
1,800,000 
120,000 
800,000 


French “ 250,000 
Dutch “ 50,000 
Danish eS 50,000 
Mexico... 80,000 

Total 9,000,000 


Nearly one half of these nine millions are 
mixed bloods—that is, of mingled African, 
Caucasian, or Indian deseent. In Brazil, not 
more than one-fourth of a population of eight 
millions are whites, and that is even a larger 
proportion than exists elsewhere ie the inter- 
tropical regions. Of the four millions mixed 
bloods, at least two millions have more or Sess 
admixture of white blood, the rest being Indian 
and African. The fairest development, so far, 
of this mixed race is to be found in Brazil, 


where, recent travellers say, “no distinction of 


color whatever exists,” its laws rendering “ manu- 
mission easy, and, once emancipated,” the negro 
finds every calling and office as fully open to him 
as to the whites. In the army or navy, in com- 
merce, agriculture, or manufactures, in social or 
political position, color is no barrier to the 
highest success. Persons of African descent are 
to be fuund in the Cabivet, and as general of- 
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ficers in the army, and in all civil positions. The 
races intermarry, and the parties to such mar- 
riages are received in society. In some of the 
Central American States, black and colored men 
are high in position. The Chief Justice of San 
Salvador is a black wan, and most of the lead- 
ing men of that State, Grenada, Gautemala, 
and Ecuador are meztizos, or persons of mixed 
Indian, African, and Spanish bluod. 

But our principal aim iu this article is to show 
the position of this mixed race in the British 
West Indies. The total population of these 
islands will reach to 850,000, of whom not more 
than one eighth are whites. Of the rewainder, 
550,000 are pure blacks, 200,000 colored, and 
the remainder aboriginal and coolies. Of the 
200,000 persons of mixed descent, 75,000 reside 
in the island of Jamaica, as many more iu the 
islands of Trinidad, Barbadoes, the Bahama 
group, and the large leeward islands. The other 
50,000 are scattered over the smaller islands. 
They are engaged mostly in trade, mechanic arts, 
and agriculture, forming a considerable portion 
of the small proprietary interest—Pine and 
Palm. 


—_ 
MEETING AT SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


In Sheffield, as in some other parts of the 
kingdom, Friends have united to employ a 
Scripture Reader. In Sheffield, the Reader's 
wife also is employed asa Bible-woman. Their 
labors have been confined for a year and a half 
to ove district, having a population of 7,000 per- 
sons, and known as being one of the lowest por- 
tions of the town. In connection with the mis- 
sion, a Friend has kindly lent a room, at which 
meetings of men for instruction in elementary 
branches of learning, and for Bible-reading, 
are weekly held, and which roum is used also 
for Mothers’ meetings, for sewing and reail- 
ing. On the 2d of First month, a meeting 
was held in the Temperance Hall, in Barker's- 
pool, Sheffield, of 150 to 200 men and women, 
who had been the objects of the care of 


the Scripture Reader and Bible-woman. This 
meeting proved a highly gratifying one. Tea 


was provided kindly by a friend for all present, 
after partaking of which, a number of addresses 
were delivered, inculcating attendance on public 
worship, temperance, provident habits, home, 
cleanliness and domestic duties, the right train- 
ing of children, and other subjects of a religious, 
moral, and social character. The addresses were 
not confined to men ; the Bible woman and some 
women Friends simply and feelingly addressed 
the audience, and drew from them lively re- 
sponses to the heartfelt truths uttered. Per- 
haps, however, the most interesting part of the 
evening’s proceedings consisted in the voluntary 
testimony of a number of the poor people them- 
selves, tou the good they had derived from the 
mission. There were some intemperate people, 
both men and women, who had been reclaimed, 
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irreligious ones who had been induced to serious! were gathered along their beautiful Almeida 
thought, who one after another rose and spoke a| by the side of a running stream, where ‘ces, 
few feeling words expressive of the benefits re- | chocolate, and cakes were abundant, and at tri- 
ceived, not only morally, but as regards their | fling expense. 





comfort and outward circumstances, as well as! But earthquakes .then would occasionally 
in their spiritual condition; and there were] startle them, and of which they had much fear. 
amongst them more than one, whose conduct I experienced one myself, in the dead hours of 
had made them the terror of their families and! the night, which brougbt nearly the whole popn- 
even neighbors, and whose out-spoken thanks-| lation to the streets and open courts, that the 
giving for the change wrought was touching to| might not be overwhelmed in the falling dwell 
all present. It was felt by Friends generally,|ings. Yet no very serious visitation was ex- 
to have been a markedly interesting occasion 3} perienced until that now recorded by Mr. Cor- 
and we submit the notice of the meeting for pub- | field. 

lication, under the hope that it may prove an 
encouragement to Friends elsewhere, who are 


engaged in a like home mission.— London 
Friend. 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY. 
Notes of travel from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, 
across the continent. 

April 1.—Left Buenos Ayres, for Rosario, 
on the Parana River, where we arrived next 
day. 

April 2.—On our arrival we were much con- 
cerned to hear the fatal news of the destruction 
of Mendoza, by an earthquake, on the 20th 
ultimo, by which upwards of 6,000 people per- 
ished. It is said that the town is entirely de- 
stroyed. Property, for several leagues around, 
has likewise extensively suffered. Flames, from 
suffocated fires, afterwards assisted the work of 
destruction. 

April 5.—Travelled nearly 100 miles, over an 
even surface of Pampa territory. 

April 6.—We came up with a courier from 
Mendoza, proceeding toward the coast. Thisis 
the first person we have seen direct from the 
scene of the catastrophe. He estimates the 
killed to be 11,000. He confirms the news of 
the total destruction of the place. The oscilla- 
tion of the earth still continued at intervals. 
The courier conveyed to us his thoughts in a 
very incoherent way: he appeared like a man 
overcome with fear. He avoided answers, when 
appealed to, respecting individuals whom our 
fellow-passengers inquired after. 

April 7.—Reached Rio Cuarto, a village of 
some extent. Met two other men direct from 
Mendoza. They confirm the news given us 
yesterday, with heartrending details. The site 
of the place cannot be approached for three or 
four miles, owing to the pestilential state of the 
atmosphere. These men, like the courier we 
met yesterday, answered our questions very in- 
It seemed to me that nearly all the necessaries | disffuctly. We now perceive that the scene of 
and the luxuries which spring from the earth sion they themselves escaped forbids free allu- 





EARTHQUAKE AT MENDOZA, S. A. 


Most of our readers, we presume, have read 
in recent papers, of this terrible visitation of 
Divine Providence, by which many thousands 
were in a moment hurried into eternity. In a 
recent number of the Bible Society Monthly 
Reporter, issued by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, we have a letter from their agent, 
Mr. Corfield, who visited the place soon after 
the painful occurrence. We propose to give 
several extracts from his letter. Before doing 
this, 1 cannot but give a brief sketch of the 
above city and its surroundings, as seen during 
a month’s residence in 1824. Mendoza at that 
time was said to contain 12,000 ishabitants. It 
is situated 900 miles west from Buenos Ayres, 
on the read to Chili, at the end of the Pampas, 
and at the base of the great Cordilleras. The 
houses are built of sunburnt brick, painted white. 
They are often large, with spacious courts and 
extensive gardens in the rear, filled with fruits 
and flowers. 

The main business of the citizens is the culti- 
vation of the vine, from which they make wine, 
and box raisins in great abundance ; as they do 
marmalade and various other dried and preserv- 
ed fruits for transportation. 

The surrounding country is laid out in haci- 
endas and farms, small and large, highly culti- 
vated, and abounding, not only with vines, but 
corn, wheat, cattle, &c. Ke. 
















were there concentrated. I have often said that|sion to the disaster: their looks are even va- 
no place I ever visited on either continent! cant. One of these men lost all his family but 
brought to my mind so forcibly the idea of the| one child. We were overtaken by a deputation 
Garden of Eden. The people too, were gentle, | of five priests and three medical men from the 
polite, and unusually hospitable; and though | city of Cordova, proceeding likewise 'o Mendoza. 
Wine was at every man’s door, they were a bins! In that city $10,000 had been collected in @ 
perate people. They seemed to enjoy much' short time, which they had with them. 
more their fruits than their wine. April 8.—We are-progressing rapidly, with a 
During my residence there, I became exten-| desire to reach Mendoza. In the van contain- 
sively acquainted with the people, as every even-| ing our luggage we have a quantity of medicines 
ing the great mass of men, women, and children, |and tents, forwarded by the national govert- 
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ment, for survivors. Weare the bearers also of 
several boxes of specie. 
April 9.—At a place called San José we 
passed a Galéra, which left Mendoza five days 
back. No doubt remains of the entire destruc- 
tion of Mendoza. The passengers give us dis- 
tressing accounts. Whole families have been 
swept away in a moment of time; others have 
since died a slow death among the ruins, which 
were partially destroyed by fire. The fires are 
still burning. We heard great blame thrown 
upon the governor, who took no action to disin- 
ter living beings till after three days, so that 
multitudes died who might have been rescued. 
The governor lost three of his own children. 
The greatest confusion prevails. I have heard 
of three Englishmen only who resided in Men- 
doza: one is Mr. Green, partner of the firm of 
Nicholson, Green & Co., of Valparaiso and 
Buenos Ayres, who is dead; another, Dr. Day, 
a medical man, was absent from home, but re- 
turning, found that his wife and one child had 
perished: two of his children, however, were 
rescued ; the other is Mr. Nathan, who was 
absent in the adjoining province of San Juan. 
The road to Chili, we are told, is yet open. The 
shock has been felt in the great Cordillera. It 
is supposed that a volcano has been smothering 
in the bosom of the chain of the Andes ; but there 
is no visible smoke or fire. Mendoza is situated 
at the foot of one of the lower ranges of the 
great chain. ‘The shock has been from west to 
east : it was felt in the locality where this note 
is recorded, which is 330 miles east. of Mendoza, 
but not violently ; it was also felt in Rio Cuarto, 
distant quite 500 miles. 

April 10.-—Reached San Luis, the capital of 
the province of the same name. We gain more 
particulars of the earthquake the farther we pro- 
ceed. We were told how this community first 
received the sad news. It appears that a Ger- 
man gentleman,who crossed the Andes from Val- 
paraiso, had recently reached Mendoza, ‘on his 
way to Buenos Ayres. On the fatal night, he 
had casually left his room in the hotel Catis, 
for a stroll in the street, which he had scarcely 
reached when the terrible shock commenced. 
Not one of the thirty other inmates escaped. (I 
passed a night in this hotel in January last.) 
In less than two minutes the whole town and 
neighborhood presented a mass of ruins. The 
inhabitants were buried alive. His first im- 
pulse was to mike his way to the open square, 
where he found 200 or 300 persons, who had 
escaped to that locality. Although the moon 
shone brightly, the place was in darkness for 
about half an hour, by the clouds of dust, &c., 

that followed the convulsion. The shrieks of the 
people were horrifying. Mr. H , the Ger- 
man, in the wildest despair, searcely knew what 
to do, for everybody dreaded that the whole 
place would sink below its natural level. Large 
fissures, leagues in length, can be traced. 


With some difficulty he secured a stray horse, 
which he hastily mounted ; in two days, with 
change of horses on the road, he reached this 
spot, San Luis. On arriving at the town, he 
communicated what he had felt and witnessed, 
but no one credited his story. Everybody re- 
garded him asa madman. ‘The more anxious 
he was that help should be obtained to rescue 
the inhabitants, the more did it increase the 
belief of his insanity: his looks and gestures as- 
sisted their doubts. The governor himself, to 
whom he communicated the disaster, partook 
of the general mistrust. In despair, Mr. H 
proceeded on his way, telling everybody along 

the line of the route what had happened, begging 

that the provincial governments would lend a 

helping hand. But everybody doubted the 

truthfulness of his story. He ultimately reached 

Buenos Ayres; and there, too, scarcely any one 

eared to credit him. At Rio Cuarto, a native 

told us of a generous impulse of soul displayed 

by Mr. H Seeing the general disbelief of 
his tale, he assured his hearers that he thought 

he might be glad even if their apprehensions 
concerning his madness were true, so that he 
himself might disbelieve the sad facts, which he 
had witnessed. But it was of no avail; he was 
still regarded as an impostor, and his own mind, 
agonized with anxiety, found scarcely any sym- 
pathy. What must have been the feelings of 
this man under such painful circumstances, he 
himself escaping from a scene in which the 
solid foundations of nature were disturbed like 
the shaking of a tree! The entire population 
of Mendoza is estimated vaguely from 12,000 to 
14,000. Some say only 500 have escaped, others 
more ; but no one knows with certainty. There 
are no details of the survivors, who are dis- 
persed in various spots, living beneath the shade 
of trees.— Bible Society Record. 

THE HORSE-HAIR WORM. 

A gentleman from Detroit had the kindness 
to send me one of those long threadlike worms 
( Gordius) found often in brooks, and. called horse- 
hairs by the common people. When [ first re- 
ceived it, it was coiled up in a close roll at the 
bottom of the bottle, filled with fresh water, that 
contained it, and looked more like a little tangle 
of black sewing-silk than anything else. Wish- 
ing to unwind it, that I might examine its entire 
length, I placed it in a large china basin filled 
with water, and proceeded very gently to disen- 
tangle its coils, when I perceived that the animal 
had twisted itself around a bundle of its eggs, 
holding them fast in a close embrace. In the 
process of unwinding, the eggs dropped away 
and floated to a little distance. Having finally 
stretched it out to its full length, perhaps half a 

ard, I sat watching to see if this singular being, 
that looked like a long black thread in the water, 
would give any signs of life. Almost immedi- 
ately it moved towards the bundle of eggs, and, 
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end of its body through it, and then returning 


to make another stitch, as it were, till the eggs] THE LAST WORDS OF THE LATE BISHOP OF 


were at last completely entangled again in an intri- 
cate net-work of coils. It seemed to me almost 
impossible that this care of offspring could be 
the result of any instinct of affection in a crea- 
ture of so low an organization, and I again sepa- 
rated it from the eggs, and placed them at a 
greater distance, when the same action was re- 
peated. On trying the experiment a third time, 
the bundle of eggs had become loosened, and a 
few of them dropped off singly into the water. 
The efforts which the animal then made to re- 
cover the missing ones, winding itself round and 
round them, but failing to bring them into the 
fold with the rest, because they were too small, 
and evaded all efforts to secure them when once 
parted from the first little compact mass, con- 
vinced me that there was a definite purpose in 
its attempts, and that even a being so low in the 
scale of animal existence has some dim con- 
sciousness of a relation to its offspring. I after- 
wards unwound also the mass of eggs, which, 
when coiled up as | first saw it, made a roll of 
white substance about the size of a coffee-bean, 
and found that it consisted of a string of eggs, 
measuring more than twelve feet in length, the 
eggs being held together by some geletinous 
substance that cemented them and prevented 
them from falling apart. Cutting this string 
across, and placing a small section under the 
wicroscope, I counted on one surface of such a 
cut from seventy to seventy-five eggs ; and esti- 
mating the entire number of eggs according to 
the number contained on such a surface, I found 
that there were not less than eight millions of 
eggs in the whole string. The fertility of these 
lower animals is truly amazing, and is no doubt 
a provision of nature against the many chances 
of destruction to which these germs, so delicate 
and often microscopically small, must be exposed. 
— Prof. Agassiz in the Atlantic Monthly. 


POISON FOR THE WHOLE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


However innocuous, and even occasionally 
beneficial, tobacco may be, when smoked at 
suitable times and in moderate quantities, yet 
the quantity of poison which is produced for 
this purpose, in the course of the year, is al- 
most incredible. Thus, the annual crop of 
tobacco grown in various regions of the world 
is estimated at 550,000,000 pounds, and of this 
the chemist has shown that about five per cent., 
on an average, consists of an alkaloid named 
nicotine, which is so poisonous that a few drops 
produce death. In the crop of tobacce above 
specified, there must be 27,500,000 lbs. of 
nicotine; and this would fill nearly 100,000 
wine barrels, giving an allowance of 400 or 500 
drops to every man, woman and child in the 
wubbiqasith, in all probability, to poison 
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having reached it, began to sew itself through|every living creature on the face of the earth! 
and through the little white mass, passing one|—Living Age. 


















DURHAM—“ HUSH! HEAVEN!” 
A high-born Christian Prelate lay 
Expiring at the break of day, 

His mourning kindred stood around 

And heard two words of thrilling sound. 








‘“* Hush! Heaven !” he whispered, soft and clear, 
As notes angelic caught his ear; 

Then quitting earth and mortal clay, 

His spirit soared to heavenly day. 








Hush! stay your sorrow, loved ones, stay! 
I would not linger by the way ; 
Death for me has lost its sting, 
I hear the welcome of my King. 
































Hush ! from the everlasting hills 

The glorious trumpet’s echo thrills— 
The mighty Conqueror leads the band, 
And I must ready waiting stand. 


Nush! ’tis the song of lasting peace, 
All struggles now for ever cease, 
Each bitter pang, each weary sigh— 
My Saviour beckons from on high. 


Hush! sin can ne’er disturb me more, 
I’m treading close on Canaan’s shore. 
Oh earth ! be still! for I would fain 

List to this new and wondrous strain. 


Hush! ’tis a charmed spirit swell 

Of sweetest chords—no tongue can tell 
To earth the grandeur of its flow,— 
’Tis heaven! then life was closed below. 


The gates of pearl wide open flew, 
The Lord of glory shone in view! 
His gaze of wondrous love and light 
Enrobed the saint in glory bright. 


He tled! to join the brilliant throng, 

To add fresh triumph to the song! 

But ere the link to earth was riven, 

Death was dissolved in tasting heaven. 
—London Record. 


— 
OUR SORROWS AND JOYS. 


Christ had his sorrows, when he shed 
His tears, O Palestine! for thee— 
When all but weeping women fied, 
In his dark hour of agony. 





Christ had his sorrows—so must thou, 
If thou wilt tread the path he trod— 

O then, like him, submissive bow, 
And love the sovereignty of God ! 


Christ had his joys—but they were not 
The joys the son of pleasure boasts— 
O no! ’t was when his spirit sought 
Thy will, thy glory, God of Hosts ! 
Christ had his joys—and so hath he 
Who feels His spirit in his heart ; 
Who yields, U God! his all to Thee, 
And loves Thy name for what Thou art ! 
Christ had his friends—his eye could trace 
In the long train of coming years, 
The chosen children of his grace, 
The full reward of all his tears. 

These are his friends—and these are thine, 
If thou to Him hast bowed thy knee ; 
And where these ransomed millions shine, 

Shall thy eternal mansion be ! 
















SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


forEIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
9th ult. 


EnGuanp.—Parliament opened on the 6th ult. with 
the reading of the Queen’s speech. The relations of 
England with all the European States are declared 
to be friendly and satisfactory, and no disturbance 
of the peace of Europe is apprehended. In relation 
to the Trent affair the speech says that the question 
having been satisfactorily settled by the restoration 
of the passengers to British protection and by the 
disavowal of the act by the United States’ govern- 
ment, the friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries continued unimpaired. An address in response 
to the speech was unanimously voted by both Houses. 
The course of the government in the Trent affair was 
approved by the Opposition. 

Six sets of parliamentary papers concerning the 
civil war in America had been presented. Among 
the most interesting of the official correspondence 
laid before Parliament was Earl Russell’s declara- 
tion to the Southern Commissioners that England 
could not acknowledge the Confederate States until 
the war or further negotiations should more clearly 
determine their position. Lord Palmerston said that 
the distress in the manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land from the blockade of the southern ports would 
not justify the interference of the government, and 
that strict neutrality would be preserved. Influen- 
tial movements were on foot in Manchester for the 
removal of the duties under the new Indian tariff, 
on cotton goods and yarns imported into India, these 
duties being regarded as disastrous to the cotton 
manufacturers of Lancashire. 

The Tuscarora left Cowes on the morning of the 
6th ult., and proceeded westward. The Nashville 
had forty hours start of her. The brigantine Fanny 
Lewis had arrived at Liverpool with 600 bales of 
cotton and 300 barrels of rosin from Charleston, hay- 
ing run the blockade. The Prince of Wales had 
left England for Trieste en route for the East. The 
Privy Council has revoked its order against the ex- 
port of saltpetre, arms, ammunition, &c. 

France.—A committee has been appointed by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, for the regulation of the 
indemnity due from Mexico to France. The Bank 
of France has reduced the rate of discount from 4} 
to 4 per cent. The French government has con- 
tracted a loan of four millions sterling with English 
capitalists. 

Spain.—Advices from Gibralter state that dealers 
in coal at that place had resolved not to supply the 
Sumter with coal, except for cash, the paper which 
she had offered in payment not being deemed eligi- 
ble. The Cortes were discussing the treaty with 
Mexico. 

Avstaia.—The Austrian press protests strongly 
against the exchange of Venetia for the throne of 
Mexico. 

Communication is interrupted throughout almost 
all of Germany in consequence of inundations. 


Tcurkey.—A Turkish squadron under Osman Pasha 
had left Constantinople for the Adriatic, laden with 
munitions of war. ‘The insurgents marching against 
Bucharest fled at the approach of the troops. A sin- 
gle Ministry for the two Principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia has been formed under the presidency 
of Barbo Catardji. 

Soutn America.—The war in Venezuela was still 
raging, at latestadvices. Several prominent persons 
had been arrested. Newspaper editors were obliged 
to sign their names to their articles, and were held 
responsible for them. 

Honpvras.—A revolution had taken place in Hon- 
duras, and President Guardiola had been assassinated 
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at his owndoor. The government troops had joined 
the insurgents, and great excesses were being com- 
mitted in Truxillo 


Mexico.—Vera Cruz {dates to the 8th ult. have 
been received. No advance had been made by the 
allied forces. There were over 1,000 sick soldiers at 
Vera Cruz, and a large number also at Tefara. The 
yellow and typhoid fevers had broken out among the 
soldiers. 


West Inpizs.—At St. Thomas, a British com- 
mander attempted to take a seaman from an Ame- 
rican vessel by force, but the man was protected 
by the U. S. gunboat Iroquois. The Governor of 
St. Thomas notified the British officer that the guns 
of the fort would aid the Iroquois in resistance to the 
seizure. The British Admiral, who afterwards ar- 
rived, reprimanded the commander, and apologized 
to the American Consul for the indignity. 


Domestic.—The Constitutional Convention of West- 
ern Virginia adjourned on the 8th ult. The free 
State measure was defeated, but Commissioners were 
appointed, with power to re-assemble the Conven- 
tion, in case Congress recognize the new State. 
This provision is supposed to be with a view to a 
free State. 

Delegates from most of the principal railroads in 
the loyal States met at Washington on the 20th ult., 
and conferred with Sec. Stanton in relation to the 
conveyance of troops and freight for the government 
over the roads represented. A committee was ap- 
pointed, who reported on the following day a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent. from the regular prices, on 
transportation of all government supplies over dis- 
tances of or exceeding fifty miles, with the proviso 
that in no case shall these rates exceed three cents 
per mile for first-class freight ; 2} for that of second- 
class ; 2} for third-class, and 1} cents per ton per mile 
for fourth-class. The report was adopted by the Con- 
vention, and agreed to by Sec. Stanton. 

Gordon, the convicted slaver, was executed at New 
York on the 2!st ult. 

William, second son of President Lincoln, died at 
Washington on the evening of the 20th inst. In 
consequence of this event, the public buildings of 
Washington were not illuminated on the evening of 
the 22d. 

Gen. Halleck has issued an order that, in consid- 
eration of the recent victories won by the Union 
forces, and of the rapidly increasing loyalty of the 
citizens of Missouri, the sentences of the eight bridge- 
burners, heretofore condemned to death, are pro- 
Visionally mitigated to close confinement in the 
military prison at Alton. Should further destruction 
of railroads and telegraph lines take place, the 
original sentence against these men will be carried 
into execution. 

The Governor of Indiana has appointed Ex-Gov- 
ernor Joseph A. Wright U. S. Senator, to fill the 
place of Jesse D. Bright, expelled by the Senate for 
disloyalty. 

The rebel Congress met at Richmond on the 18th 
ult., and Jefferson Davis was inaugurated President 
of the Confederacy on the 23d. 

Three hundred and ninety Union prisoners at 
Richmond, a large proportion of whom were cap- 
tured at Ball’s Bluff, have been exchanged, and 
have arrived in the North. They report that a 
strong Union feeling prevails at Richmond. No Union 
prisoners now remain there 

Gen. Wool and Howell Cobb had a meeting at 
Hampton Roads, under a flag of truce, on the 22d 
ult., to arrange for a general exchange of prisoners. 

Military Affairs—Price has been driven out of 
Missouri into Arkansas by Gen. Curtis, who was 
still in pursuit when last heard from. Bentonville, 
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Arkansas, has been captured by the* Union troops, 
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and many prisoners taken, including the son of 


Gen. Price, together with a large amount of bag- 
gage, military stores and provisions 

After the capture of Fort Donelson, some gun- 
boats, under command of Com. Foote, proceeded up 
the Cumberland river to Clarksville, and found the 
rebel troops abandoning the place, which was taken 
possession of by the Union forces. Great numbers 
of the citizens had fled in consternation at their ap- 
proach. Com. Foote issued a proclamation, assuring 
all peaceably-disposed persons of his protection in 
person and property, requiring only the military 
stores and equipments to be given up, and holding 
the authorities of the city responsible for this being 
done. The rebels retreated to Nashville, having set 
on fire the railroad bridge, which crosses the Cum- 
berland at Clarksville. Later accounts state that the 
Union forces had taken possession of Nashville with- 
out resistance, the rebels retreating to Murfreesboro’ ; 
that Gov. Harris has ordered all the Tennessee troops 
to lay down their arms and return to their homes, 
and that a strong Union feeling is manifest among 
the people. Cumberland Gap is now in possession 
of the Union troops. 

Some of the boats of the Bursside expedition 
ascended the Chowan river on the 20th ult. to 
Winton, N. C., drove out the rebel troops stationed 
there, and captured the town. Winton is a small 
town of little importance, but the movement indi- 
cates the intention, on the part of Gen. Burnside, to 
cut off communication on the Seaboard and Roanoke 
Railroad, which is 20 miles from Winton, and con- 
nects Weldon, N. C., with Norfolk. 

Conxeress.—The Senate, on the 18th ult., adopted 
a resolution instructing the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to inquire into the management of 
the Washington jail. Harris, of New York, intro- 
duced a bill providing for a forfeiture of the rights 
and privileges under the laws of those who take up 
arms against the United States. A billin relation 
to the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States, and one for the better organization of the 
cavalry, were passed on the 19th. A joint resolution 
to authorize the President to present prize medals to 
enlisted men in the army, navy, and marine corps, 
who may distinguish themselves in war, was adopted. 
A petition was presented from citizens of New York, 
asking that South Carolina be expunged from the 
list of States, and the territory be divided between 
North Carolina and Georgia. On the 20th, Wilkin- 
son, of Minnesota, offered a preamble, charging 
Senator Powell of Kentucky with disloyalty, in tak- 
ing an active part in two conventions held in Ken- 
tucky in the 6th and 9th months last, which adopted 
various resolutions against the action of the national 
government for suppressing the rebellion, and in 
favor of neutrality on the part of that State; with a 
resolution expelling him from the Senate ; referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. The Army Appropriation 
bill was passed with amendments. The amendments 
made by the House to the Treasury Note bill as 
passed by the Senate, were disagreed to, and a Com- 
mittee of Conference was ordered. No business was 
transacted on the 21st, except the adoption of a re- 
solution of condolence with the President on the death 
of his son. The 22d was devoted chiefly to the cele- 
bration of Washington’s birth-day, by the two Houses 
jointly. On the 24th, Wilson, of Massachusetts, in- 
troduced a bill, which was referred, to repeal cer- 
tain laws for the District of Columbia, relative to 
colored persons. It repeals the act of 1801, which 
continued in force in the District the then existing 
laws of Maryland; also those authorizing the cor- 
porations of Washington and Georgetown to pass 
laws or ordinances concerning negroes, mulattoes 
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and slaves, with all ordinances passed in virtue of 
such authority ; and places all persons of color in the 
District on the same legal footing as whites. The 
Committee of Conference on the Treasury Note bill 
made a report, by which the bill was put in a shape 
agreeable to both Houses, and the report was ac- 
cepted and the bill passed. Subsequently a message 
was received from the House announcing that they 
had also concurred in the report. The joint resolu- 
tion to pay certain railroads in Missouri for transport- 
ing troops &c., said roads having originally received 
grants of land on condition of doing so, was taken 
up, discussed, amended so as to provide against those 
roads presenting any claims for damages done by the 
war, and then pissed. 

The House, on the 18th concurred in the Senate’s 
amendments to the Fortification bill The Committee 
of Ways and Means reported back the Treasury Note 
bill as passed by the Senate with a recommendation 
that the House agree to several of the Senate’s amend- 
ments, and disagree to those reducing the issue from 
$150,000,000 to $100,000,000 ; striking out the pro- 
viso that $50,000,000 of the notes sball be in lieu of 
the demand notes authorized in the 7th month last; 
enacting that the notes of the 7th month shall be re- 
ceivable in payment of taxes and all other demands 
due the United States, and all claims of every kind 
except interest on bonds and notes, which shall be 
paid in coin; and making the bonds redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United States after five years, and 
payable at twenty years from date. The subject was 
considered in Committee of the Whole on the 19th, 
and on the 20th, the House disagreed to the amend- 
ments above mentioned, but adopted one making the 
notes receivable for all claims except interest, which 
shall be paid in coin; also one authorizing the Secre- 
tary to dispose of the bonds at any time, at their mar- 


ket value, for coin or for any of the Treasury notes 
authorized by this or other acts, and one allowing 


him to receive notes and coin on deposit. The 
amendment setting apart the proceeds of public 
lands and confiscated property for the payment 
of interest and the redemption of the principal, was 
rejected. The bill, therefore, was returned to the 
Senate. Resolutions were adopted on the 19th, 
asking the Secretaries of War and the Navy for 
statements of the expense, for the last five years, 
of transporting troops and munitions between the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports and the Pacific; calling for 
the last annual report of the Governor of Colorado ; 
and instructing the Judiciary Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of legalizing all consummated 
litigation under the Miner’s and People’s Court in 
Colorado, prior to the organization of that Territory. 
Bills were reported from committees for establishing 
a branch mint at Denver, Colorado Territory, and 
for a ship canal from the Mississippi river to Lake 
Michigan, for the conveyance of troops and military 
stores. The Senate’s amendment to the Army bill 
were concurred in. The proceedings of the 21stand 
22d were similar to those of the Senate. The Post 
Office Appropriation bill was passed on the 24th. The 
Indian Appropriation bill was also passed, and the 
report of the Committee of Conference on the Trea- 
sury Note bill was concurred in. A resolution of in- 
quiry relative to the landing of prisoners in foreign 
ports by rebel privateers, was adopted. 

The vote on the Treasury Note bill was recon- 
sidered in both Houses on the 25th, and the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee of Conference. A bill 
was introduced and passed both Houses, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue to public credi- 
tors certificates for the whole amount of the debt, 
said certificates to be not less than $1000, payable 
in one year or earlier, at the option of the goverp- 
ment, and bearing six per cent. interest. 





